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DIANTHA   GOES 

THE   PRIMROSE    WAY 


On  Two  Trains  Speeding  Through  the  Night. 

Two  trains  rushing  through  the  storm; 
On  one,  the  friend  whose  golden  ring  I  wear 
Goes  from  me,  fortune-gathering  in  the  West; 
Toward  me  on  the  other 
Speeds  my  lover. 

Does  the  noise  of  elements  conflicting 
Disturb  my  husband's  sleep? 
Does  any  presage  of  his  honor's  loss 
Pursue  his  mind  throughout  its  dream? 

Does  the  noise  of  elements  conflicting 
Disturb  my  lover's  sleep? 
Or,  impatient,  does  he  lie  awake, 
Waiting  for  me  and  the  dawn? 

I  toss  upon  my  warm,  safe  couch  at  home. 

My  soul  in  direst  conflict 

Utters  smothered  cries. 

The  wind  shrieks;  the  rain  beats 

Against  my  window-pane. 

Which  wins,  when  love's  so  great, 
And  duty  seems  so  small? 

Two  trains  rushing  through  the  storm. 
How  writhes  my  soul  alone! 
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Diantha  Receives  His  Letter. 

LETTERS  of  blue  ink  upon  a  field  of  white. 

You  write: 

"Be  happy  in  our  love,  else  you  will  make  me  miser- 
able." 

Oh,  my  dear  one,  can  you  not  see 

That  happiness  and  love  and  you 

Are  one  to  me? 

There  are  ties  we  dare  not  break  or  sunder, 

Which  separate  us  from  each  other; 

But  they  cannot  take  from  me  one  tiniest  part 

Of  the  rose-blooming  rapture  that  is  mine, 

Being  loved  by  you,  and  loving  you. 

So  long  have  I  waited 

For  this  love  of  yours  and  you, 

Now  that  you  are  here,  you  have  made  a  Paradise 
for  me. 

Cymbals  crash  in  the  neavens;   I  glory  in  you. 

The  world  is  aflame;  and  brilliance  everywhere. 

I  do  not  admit  the  dishonor,  our  broken  vows  to 
others. 

Deceit,  hypocrisy  we  must  employ; 

Our  love  is  true  and  worth  all  we  may  pay. 

The  earth  breathes  delight; 

On  it  are  we  two. 

Letters  of  blue  ink  upon  a  field  of  white. 

You  write: 

"Be  happy  in  our  love." 


Dianiha  Uncovers  Friendship. 

LONG  and  long  I  loved  you 

Before  1  knew  I  was  loving  you. 

Yes,  I  swear 

That  I  was  innocent  of  every  snare 

Of  woman  calling  to  man 

And  man  to  woman. 

Friendship  deep,  I  knew  was  there, 

Cherished  it  with  all  my  heart; 

Sympathy  of  minds  at  work 

Upon  the  same  interests,  striking  spark 

Of  mind  on  mind,  and  that  old  contention, 

Platonic  friendship — upon  which  so  many 

Poor  dear  souls  are  wrecked — I  stumbled  over,  too. 

Ah,  Plato,  you  sad  philosopher, 

How  you  must  laugh 

At  the  joke  you  never  meant, 

Starting  so  many  on  the  path 

You  never  finish  with  them! 

I,  too,  laughed  with  Plato, 

When  I  knew 

Love  was  there  all  the  while,  with  you,  and  me. 
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Martin's  Picture. 

THE  times  you  have  let  me  hear  your  music 

Are  so  fare; 

You  are  vital, 

Incandescent ! 

It  is  as  though  you  were  afraid  of  your  music, 

And  you  did  not  dare 

Let  yourself  be  swayed  by  the  softness  of  rhythm. 

You  hate  all  the  softnesses  of  life. 

Your  decisions  are  swift,  irrevocable. 

Often  you  blunder; 

But  it  is  the  blundering  of  a  giant,  Jiot  a  pigmy. 

And  you  never  admit  mistake  or  defeat. 

How  I  wish  I  might  see  you  at  your  bridge-building, 

Swearing  at  your  workmen. 

You  say  you  never  read  a  poem  through, 

Nor  a  novel,  .in  your  life! 

Yet  you  can  turn  a  phrase  with  all  the  delicacy  of  a 

Flaubert 

When  you  care  to. 

You  say  you  have  no  manners,  and  hate 
A  man  with  gallant  forms  of  courtesy; 
Yet  the  way  you  place  a  woman's  wrap  about  her 

shoulders 
Is  irresistible. 

With  outthrust  chin  you  forge  your  way 
Through  the  businesses  of  your  life, 
Pushing  aside  all  lesser  things  from  your  path. 
I  sometimes  see  in  you 
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A  huge  blond  Viking  of  the  Norse; — 

Or  is  it  perhaps  a  brawny  Scottish  chieftain? 

O  Martin,  Martin  MacDonald! 

And  this  is  what  you  would  have  the  world  say  of 

you! 
Is   it   because  you   are   afraid   the   world   can   hurt 

you 

That  you  are  cold,  pitiless,  tyrannical,  invincible? 
Your  music  betrays  you! 
There  you  show  warmth,  tenderness,  pity,  romance, 

and  passion, 

Understanding,  desire  for  the  gentle  things  of  life. 
O  Martin,  Martin  MacDonald! 
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Diantha  Tries  to  Understand. 

I  LOOK  pityingly  at  my  husband  so  often  now, 

Because  he  has  this  monster  me  for  wife. 

Yet  I  love  this  husband  of  mine  as  dearly  as  before, 

But  I  gave  all  of  myself  to  Martin. 

How  strangely  terrible! 

I  am  a  wanton! 

Yet  most  of  my  thoughts  and  deeds  are  good. 

My  husband  is  all  good; 

He  is  kind,  faithful,  indulgent,  loving,  trusting, 

Brilliant,  splendid,  admired  by  every  one. 

We  married  when  we  were  pitifully  young, 

And  have  grown  up  together. 

We  are  congenial  in  everything. 

Also,  he  has  a  rare  high  temper, 

Which  keeps  him  interesting; — 

But  I  adore  Martin. 
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Without  the  Ring. 


You  would  be  a  very  bad  husband, 

My  MacDonald. 

Even  if  we  were  free 

I  should  never  dare 

To  marry  you. 

You  are  a  wild  Bucaneer. 

Captive,  you  would  be 

Impossible. 

Yet,  what  a  lover! 

And  I  love  you 

With  my  best,  last  love, 

And  as  you  will  never  be 

Loved  again. 
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Her  Letter. 

DEAR  one  I  love: 

It  is  so  many  days  since  I  have  seen  you, 
And  it  is  so  hard  for  me  to  bear  this  life 
Without  you. 

Such  black  moods  of  despair  settle  down  on  me, 
Moods  that  I  must  be  always  disguising, 
Covering  up,  or  holding  within  myself! 
I  need  your  help, 
And  feel  I  cannot  go  on. 
For  now  I  have  neither  honor 
Nor  you. 

I  have  come  to  the  end  of  deceiving. 
I  know  he  needs  me, 
Has  grown  used  to  me. 
But,  surely,  you  need  me  a  little,  too? 
I  have  given  him  all  my  young  years. 
(Who  knows  whether  they  are  "the  best"  or  not?) 
At  least,  I  must  be  free, 
And  as  clean  as  I  can  be. 
Truly  I  cannot  go  on. 
If  he  ever  suspected  me, 
I  believe  I  could  bear  it  better. 
But  his  utter  trust,  and  faith,  and  love 
Are  killing  me. 

Help  me,  dear!    Please  help  me! 
I  belong  to  you. 
Diantha. 
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The  Day  Together. 

THIS  whole  day  was  ours 
And  ours  alone. 
What  a  gay, 
Rollicking, 
Joyous, 
Happy, 

Utterly  irresponsible  day! — 
Life,  movement,  color! 
Bounding  about  in  your  car 
From  one  place  to  another, 
I  was  completely  happy; 
Every  minute  I  was  happy. 
First,  we  were  busied 
Choosing  furniture 
For  your  rooms. 

Pretending  to  be  your  employed  decorator, 
I  was  very  autocratic 

And  made  you  take  everything  of  my  choosing; 
So  that  always  you  will  have  to  remember 
Me,  in  your  furnishings. 
And  they  are  really  splendid 
And  look  just  like  you. 
I  am  pleased  with  it  all. 
A  lack  of  memory  on  your  part 
As  to  the  lighting  in  one  room 

Made  it  necessary  for  us  to  so  to  the  rooms  themselves. 
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And  there 

You  took  me  in  your  arms, 

Held  me  fast,  and  would  not  let  me  go. 

Forever  and  forever  we  kissed 

In  those  empty,  vacant  rooms. 

We  tore  ourselves  apart, 

Remembering  life  outside. 

Then  on  up  the  Drive 

To  that  jolly  inn  which  hangs  over  the  river. 

And  gorgeously  we  ate, — 

Ravenously  of  steaks,  fried  potatoes, 

Hot  biscuits,  and  jam; 

Chattering  like  wild  magpies 

Of  schemes  and  plans,  world  reforms, 

And  things  all  outside  ourselves. 

Then  back  through  the  glittering  world, 

Hand  holding  hand, 

Until,  on  a  crowded  corner, 

Your  chauffeur  stopped  for  traffic; 

Some  whimsy  of  deviltry  possessing  me, 

I  laughingly  demanded  that  you  kiss  me. 

Instantly  you  did. 

Heaven  only  knows  who  saw  us. 

My  mother-in-law  herself,  perhaps! 

I  gurgled  and  giggled  with  delight, 

It  was  so  altogether  unexpected — 

And  so  like  you! 

We  had  slapped  the  world  in  the  face 

On  the  instant; 
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Had  told  it  exactly  where  it  belonged 

In  our  scheme  of  things. 

I  tingled  with  delight 

At  your  courage 

And  my  own  wickedness. 

Pouf,  the  world! 

What  does  it  matter 

To  wild  Eric  and  his  lady  fair? 

He  will  carry  her  to  his  golden  longboat 

And  spread  sail 

Toward  the  sunset  on  the  sea. 

But  alas! 

Again  to  the  decorator's  to  finish  our  job., 

Much  haggling  over  hangings, 

Then  tea  at  a  cozy  place 

Where  we  sit  side  by  side 

Against  the  wall. 

Under  the  imminence  of  parting 

We  are  not  quite  so  gay, 

Yet  confident, 

And  more  sedately  happy 

Than  we  have  been. 

I  go  with  you  to  your  train, 

Jealous  of  each  last  moment. 

We  stop  to  buy  papers,  and  there, 

Unconsciously,  you  called  me  "dear"! 

How  my  heart  responded  to  that 

Unthinking  call! 

Others  heard  you 

Call  me  "dear"— 
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A  man  quite  close  to  me 
Who  knew  me  very  well. 
What  matter? 
Pouf!    The  world! 
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The  Lover's  Name. 

"MARTIN,  Martin,  Martin  MacDonald,  Martin!" 

I  say  your  name 

Under  my  breath; 

In  louder  tone,  speaking, 

Or  in  my  mind; 

When  I  unlace  my  bodice; 

When  I  bargain  at  the  shops; 

Or  when  I  snip  off  dead  leaves  in  the  Chinese-lily  bowl. 

"Martin,  Martin,  Martin  MacDonald,  Martin!" 

Do  you  ever  hear? 

It  seems  as  though  you  must. 

The  strength  of  my  heart,  the  power  of  my  thought 

Must  carry  my  voice  to  you,  through  space, 

When  I  dance  at  gay  parties, 

Or  when  I  snip  off  dead  leaves  in  the  Chinese-lily  bowl. 


Acting. 


ACTING,  acting,  I  am  always  acting  now. 

When  I  do  it  consciously 

I  despise  myself. 

But  most  of  the  time 

It  is  unconscious. 

There  seem  to  be  two  me's. 

One  me  knows  herself  to  be 

A  loyal  and  devoted  wife; 

The  other  me 

Is  all  ardent  lover 

To  another. 

I  lie, 

And  cheat, 

And  steal 

My  time  away 

From  the  man  it  belongs  to. 

Then  I  am 

Natural, 

Gay, 

Sincere, 

Interested,  and  faithful  in  all  seeming. 

Which  one  is  me? 

And  which  the  actress? 
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Discord. 


SOME  unimportant  thing  you  said 

To  me  yesterday 

Has  frightened  me. 

It  suddenly  made  me  feel 

That  I,  who  know  you  so  well, 

Knew  you  not  at  all; 

And  that  you 

Did  not  know  me  in  the  least, 

When  I  had  thought  you  knew 

My  inmost  self. 

Some  unimportant  thing  you  said. 
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We  Three. 

WE  three  together 

At  the  opera — 

"Pelleas  and  Melisande,"  it  was. 

You  sat  on  one  side  of  me, 

My  husband  on  the  other. 

My  whole  body  cringed 

With  the  indecency  of  the  situation. 

I  tried  to  close  my  ears 

To  the  love  music. 

It  kept  sweeping  my  heart  out  of  my  body 

Toward  you. 

I  leaned  toward  my  husband. 

Beads  of  perspiration  stood  out  upon  niy  forehead. 

And  for  you 

It  must  have  been  horrible! 

Only  my  husband  was  happy. 

When  it  was  over 

You  started  to  place  my  wrap  about  me; 

My  husband  took  it  from  you 

Like  a  proprietor. 
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Diantha  Asks  a  Question. 

WHY  is  it 

That  when  you  ask  me 
If  I  love  you 
And  I  answer, 
"I  adore  you," 
Or,  "I  worship  you" — 
You  always  say, 

"I  do  not  want  you  to  adore  me, 
I  do  not  want  you  to  worship  me, 
I  only  want  you  to  love  me." 
Why  is  it? 

I  always  thought  a  lover 
Wished  the  extremest  all 
His  lady  had. 
Are  you  afraid 
Of  the  strength  of  my  love? 
Or  is  it  only 
What  you  think  to  be 
An  exaggeration  of  language 
That  your  fastidious  soul 
Is  revolted  by? 
It  is  perfectly  true — 
I  worship  and  adore  you, 
Though  the  words 
Are  sickeningly  out-at-elbow. 
Yet  they  are  the  only  words  we  have 
For  just  that  truth. 
You  do  not  like  them: 
119] 


You  sometimes  say 

I  shall  find  your  feet  are  of  clay. 

You  are  afraid 

Of  so  much  love. 

Why  is  it? 


He  Sends  Her 


THE  white  lilacs  nod  to  toe 

From  the  brass  vases; 

The  purple  sweet  peas  wink  at  toe 

From  the  jade  bowl: 

Symbols  of  purity  and  passion 

Intermingled  with  love. 

Inseparable  from  love  itself  they  are: 

The  white  lilac,  gentle  in  form  and  fragrance, 

Pours  forth  selflessness  and  sacrifice. 

The  purple  sweet  peas,  insistent  with  color  and  scent, 

Present  the  cloying  sweet  lips  of  demanding  passion. 

A  royal  trinity  these,  lasting  as  Life  through  Life: 

Love,  Selflessness,  and  Passion. 

The  white  lilacs  nod  to  me 

From  the  brass  vases; 

The  purple  sweet  peas  wink  at  me 

From  the  jade  bowl. 
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Ill 

"Her  Mind  Is  Like  a  Bobbin. 

MY  mind,  like  a  bobbin, 

Shuttles  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth. 

"He  is  tired  of  me." 

"He  is  protecting  my  good  name." 
"He  loves  another." 

"He  is  overcome  by  remorse  of  the  triangle." 
"He  is  holding  my  love  for  ransom." 

"He  is  saving  me  from  myself." 
"He  never  loved  me." 

"He  loves  me  even  better  than  I  dreamed." 
"He  is  allured  by  vile  dissipations." 

"He  is  testing  the  endurance  of  my  love." 
"Having  won,  he  now  suspects  me  of  other  lovers." 

"He   is    preparing,    that   we    may    run    away 

together." 
"He  fears  his  friend,  my  husband." 

"Some  treacherous  other  has  poisoned  his  mind 

against  me." 
"He  has  used  me  in  so  many  ways." 

"Whatever  his  motive  for  silence,  it  is  good; 

I  trust  him  utterly  as  always." 
My  mind,  like  a  bobbin, 
Shuttles  back  and  forth, 
Back  and  forth. 
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Diantha  Sleeps. 


INTO  my  dreams  you  came  last  night, 

And  we  walked  together  through  a  crowd 

Of  people  that  we  knew 

Until  at  last  we  came 

To  a  sweet  place 

Where  we  could  be  alone. 

There  you  put  your  arms  about  me 

And  told  me  all  was  well, 

And  kissed  my  eyelids  down, 

And  placed  your  hands  upon  my  hair. 

Then  I  awoke 

And  shivered  in  the  dawn 

Of  a  day  without  hope. 
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Regret. 


I  LOVED  you  too  much; 

And  that  is  how 

I  lost  you. 

How  pitiful  that  I  should  not  have  known 

The  fine  point  at  which  to  dissemble, 

That  precise  instant  in  Love 

Where  a  woman  must  stop  giving 

Before  a  man  is  surfeited! 
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Diantha  Pleads. 

THIS  love  was  thrust  on  me: 

I  did  not  ask  it  of  Life, 

Nor  search  for  it. 

And  when  I  realized  its  arrival 

I  fought  as  valiantly  as  I  could. 

But  I  was  overpowered  by  what  I  thought  its  greatness; 

And  it  was  not  the  lack  of  nobility  and  truth  in  myself 

That  prevented  my  right  thinking, 

But  the  vastness  of  my  adoration. 
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Lonely  and  Alone. 

WARM  spring  in  the  mountains, 

Luscious  green  and  plum  color  in  the  mountains. 

Down,  deep  down  in  the  woods, 

The  slim  white  little  violets 

Peep  and  tremble  by  the  stream's  edge. 

The  scarlet  tanager 

Streaks  through  the  low  bushes, 

A  flaming  arrow  of  hot  desire. 

Around  the  wild  pink  honeysuckle 

Bees  drone  and  buzz; 

And  only  I,  in  all  this  sweet,  green,  woodsy  world, 

Am  lonely  and  alone. 

Cold,  icy  winter  bites  at  my  heart. 


Diantha  Arranges  Her  Flowers. 

MY  house  is  full  of  flowers, 

Roses  red  and  pink. 

In  the  old-fashioned  blue  glass  bowl, 

Tall  and  slim  delphiniums  teeter 

On  their  thin  stems, 

Like  gawky  girls,  whispering  to  each  other. 

He  used  to  send  me  flowers 
Last  whiter  hi  the  city. 
He  sends  not  any  now, 
Nor  ever  will. 

Squat  on  the  lavender  tray, 
Braced  by  a  fat  white  frog, 
Sweet  peas  and  heliotrope 
I  huddle  together; 
They  are  so  young  and  small, 
And  cannot  stand  alone. 

More  roses!    roses  everywhere! 

For  it  is  the  month  of  roses, 

And  I  have  so  many. 

Boxes  of  roses  he  used  to  send, 

Sweet  peas,  violets,  and  lilac. 

Once  when  I  was  ill 

A  great  bunch  of  roses  came 

And  withered  away  before  I  knew  they  were  his. 

How  I  grieved  because  they  died 
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Before  I  was  well  enough  to  understand 
That  they  were  his. 

He  sends  not  any  now, 
Nor  ever  will. 

This  vase  of  Grez  Flambe  I'll  fill 

With  Canterbury  bells,  purple  and  pinky  lavender, 

Letting  the  blossoms  fall  over  the  rim. 

They  also  whisper. 

Moss-roses  and  mignonette — 

He  used  to  send  me  flowers 
He  sends  not  any  now, 
Nor  ever  will. 


[28] 


Plunderers. 


I  HAVE  seen  the  Lilliputian  humming-bird 

Draw  sweet  essence  from  the  heart 

Of  the  honeysuckle. 

Here  and  there  he  darts, 

Almost  more  quickly  than  the  eye  can  follow 

Resting  his  tiny  feet  so  lightly 

On  the  little  outsprung  tendrils  of  the  vine, 

His  wings  beating  in  air  a  tattoo, 

So  that  they  are  blurred  to  the  sight, 

As  he  sips,  and  sips, 

Drinking  deeply 

From  each  outstretched  golden  trumpet. 

Then  off  he  rushes 

To  the  gaudy  hollyhocks  near  by. 

So  sups  a  lover  on  his  lady's  heart, 

Drawing  from  the  shrine  of  her  being 

All  the  exquisite  honey  of  her  soul. 

And,  having  ravished  the  treasure, 

Leaves  her 

For  a  face  more  boldly  painted, 

A  gown  more  gaily  bright. 
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IV 

The  Rencounter. 

I  HAVE  seen  you! 

At  last  after  all  this  torturing  doubt  and  the  long 

absence, 

On  the  crowded  street  you  came,  towering  over  all, 
Swinging  your  yellow  crook-stick, 
Oblivious  to  all  but  your  own  thoughts. 
Seeing  you  first  gave  me  the  advantage  of  you; 
I  placed  myself  directly  in  the  line  of  your  walk. 
You   could   not   pass   by  me  without   knocking   me 

down! 

When  you  were  just  a  few  feet  away 
You  saw  me. 

You  looked  toward  my  right  hand,  questioningly. 
I  strode  forward,  my  palm  held  forth 
In  all  cordiality. 

You  wrung  my  fingers  strongly,  and  said, 
"How  are  you?" 
You  did  not  look  at  me,  though,  but  up  and  down 

the  street. 

The  pulse  leaped  back  and  forth  in  my  throat. 
It  must  have  been  visible. 
My  lips  trembled,  though  I  tried 
To  wreathe  them  in  a  purely  social  smile. 
Grimly  I  held  to  the  smile; 
And  though  you  stood  there  on  the  sidewalk 
Quietly  enough, 
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You  gave  me  the  feeling  that  you  were  rushing  away 

from  me; 

Your  whole  personality  on  tiptoe 
Waiting  to  take  flight. 


I  told  you  I  must  talk  to  you — five  minutes  only. 

Where? 

"Won't  you  walk  to  my  house  with  me?"  I  said; 

"My  husband  is  away,  you  know." 

But  I  could  have  bitten  my  tongue  out 

As  the  last  few  words  left  my  mouth. 

I  was  ashamed. 

You  said  you  would  come;    you  asked  half  an  hour 

only, 

"To  dispose  of  a  business  appointment." 
You  were  "sailing  in  the  morning  for  South  America," 

you  added. 
I  turned  to  go. 

Then  I  stopped  and  looked  up  at  you. 
"You  really  mean  to  come?     Promise?" 
"Sure!"    And  you  laughed  pleasantly, 
"Cross  my  heart." 

I  smiled  good-by,  and  rushed  down  the  street. 
The  passers-by  seemed  to  look  at  me  strangely. 
I  realized  that  my  mouth  was  still  set  in  that  awful 

smile. 

I  took  it  off. 

(How  fortunate  our  town  house  was  still  open.) 
I  fled  on. 
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Reaching  the  house, 

I  sped  up-stairs  to  my  own  room. 

I  locked  the  door 

And  looked  in  my  mirror. 

My  worst  fears  were  confirmed: 

I  had  never  looked  so  dowdy  and  neglected; 

My  shabbiest  dark-blue  chiffon, 

An  indifferent  hat, 

My  hair  out  of  wave, 

My  nose  peeling  from  freckle  lotion. 

I  screamed  for  Anna, 

Tore  my  clothes  off  like  a  madwoman, 

Howled  like  a  hyena  at  Anna  to  come  in — repeatedly, 

Not  realizing  that  the  door  was  locked. 

I  opened  the  door  on  Anna's  frightened  gaze — 

"Get  out  my  lavender  organdie,  if  it  is  crisp  from 

the  last  laundering;   if  not — " 

My  words  were  smothered  in  the  smear  of  cold-cream. 
Almost  I  had  rubbed  my  face  off.     Then  I  modified 

my  violence. 

The  lavender  was  crispy  perfection. 
I  hurried  Anna  off  to  fetch  fresh  flowers 
From  around  the  corner. 
Never  had  she  seemed  so  slow; 
Never  before  so  stupid. 
My  temper  was  vile. 
I  whipped  my  outward  seeming  into  a  semblance  of 

decency. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  do  anything  more  to  my  hair 
Than  a  dab  of  brilliantine  and  a  good  brushing  up — 
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Still  it  was  quite  freshly  clean  and  shone  nicely. 

I  looked  for  the  dozenth  time  at  my  watch; 

Just  eleven,  and  your  time; 

Anna  not  back  with  the  flowers. 

I  took  a  final  survey  of  myself — 

Really  not  bad: 

Lots  of  powder,  very  red  lips, 

Rather  interesting, 

Another  dash  of  clean-smelling  scent, 

Revivifying,  pungent  verbena,  so  old-fashioned-garden- 

like. 

I  forced  myself  to  descend  slowly  to  the  drawing-room. 
Anna  just  in  with  the  flowers,  all  of  a  flutter 
And  so  anxious  to  please: 
I  suppose  there  was  much  speculation 
Between  Burroughs  and  her 
As  to  whom  in  Heaven's  name  I  was  fixing  for 
In  such  an  excited  hurry. 
Burroughs  brought  in  the  vases  freshly  filled  with 

water. 

My  ear  was  listening  for  the  buzz  of  the  outer  door-bell. 
I  pulled  the  flowers  out  of  the  boxes,  helter-skelter, 
And  hustled  the  servants  off  with  the  debris. 
I  always  arrange  my  own  flowers — 
Didn't  mind  at  all  if  you  did  catch  me  fixing  them — 
So  sweet,  so  womanly! 
First-act  heroine! 

Each  vase  and  dish  I  filled,  then  rushed  to  the  front 

windows  and  looked  out, 
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Dived  to  the  oval  mirror  and  gave  my  hair  a  pat. 
Two  dozen  snapdragons  I  jammed  finally  into  a  Canton 

thing — 

And  it  was  eleven-fifteen — 
The  Chinese  clock  must  be  wrong! 
No,  wrist-watch  the  same — 
Wrist-watch  always  right — 
Strange  little  watch! 

Back  to  the  windows  for  a  long,  long  time, 
My  head  bursting. 

Changing  the  first  sentence  to  say  to  you 
About  fourteen  times,  I  found  the  right  one. 
I  will  stick  to  that — 

A  little  pathetic,  a  bit  humorous,  a  trifle  ironical, 
But  very  smart. 
A  taxi  stopped  at  the  door. 

I  ran  away  from  the  window, 

Picked  up  a  book,  flung  myself  hastily  into  the  high- 
backed,  plum-colored  chair — 
(Nice  background  for  the  lavender  organdie) 
No  bell— 

Heavens!    Is  it  out  of  order? 

Or  perhaps  Burroughs  anticipated — he's  such  a  dear! 
Always  on  the  job. 
Forever  and  forever 
Nothing  happens. 
I  hear  the  taxi. 

The  bell  didn't  ring!    and  you're  going  away! 
I  hurl  myself  at  the  open  window: 
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The  taxi  is  backing  to  the  next  house, 

A  woman  passenger  comes  down  the  steps  and  gets  in. 

Tears  gush  to  my  eyes, 

I  feel  so  silly. 

I  stare  out  on  the  hot  pavements — 

Wrist-watch  says  eleven-twenty. 

"The  watched  pot  never  boils,"  I  cleverly  thought, 

And  forced  myself  from  the  window— 

Of  course  some  of  your  beastly  business  appointments 

held  you  up. 
They  always  do. 

Why,  you  might  even  be  an  hour  late! 
I  sat  down  at  the  piano, 
Picked  out  six  songs  and  determined  to  play  them 

all  through  before  stopping: 
That  ought  to  take  almost  half  an  hour. 
Deadly  dull  songs,  for  the  most  part. 
Only  one  was  charming. 
I  began  to  sing  it  through;    but  I  couldn't  hear  the 

bell  buzz,  I  feared,  if  I  sang; 
So  I  stopped,  and  played  softly. 
I  decided  to  burst  into  singing  as  soon  as  I  heard  the 

bell. 

My  voice  would  sound  well 
From  the  floor  below. 
And  then  I'd  stop  as  soon  as  I  heard  the  footsteps 

on  the  stairs. 

I  played  the  one  song  three  times, 
And  would  not  look  at  the  clock  or  my  watch. 
Finally  all  the  songs  were  done. 
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I  was  free  to  go  back  to  the  window, 

And  look  at  my  watch — 

Twelve  o'clock! 

Burroughs  came  to  ask  if  I  were  lunching  at  home; 

I  said  No. 

I  stared  from  the  window; 

And  the  cursed  "Puccini"  music — 

The  very  part  where  Butterfly  stands  at  the  shoji 

Through  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  whole  night  long, 

waiting  for  the  American  ship — 
Would  keep  going  through  my  head. 
I  laughed  till  I  almost  brought  on  smothered  hysterics. 
Of  course  I  didn't  propose  to  stand  at  the  window  the 

whole  day  through. 

I  paced  the  floor,  my  temper  rising  and  rising. 

Of  course  you  wouldn't  come. 

You  were  a  traitor  and  a  rank  coward. 

You  never  intended  to  come. 

Cross  your  heart!    You  never  had  a  heart! 

And  a  cross  on  it  would  mean  nothing  if  you  had. 

You  were  continuing  to  misjudge  me. 

You  thought  I  would  make  a  scene. 

You  didn't  know  there  were  women  in  the  world  well 

bred  enough  not  to  make  scenes. 
How  I  hated  you! 
How  I  despised  you! 

I  rang  for  Burroughs  to  bring  some  iced  coffee. 
I  sat  down  again  with  a  book;   kept  tapping  my  foot 

as  the  actresses  do; 
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Read  page  after  page,  and  never  saw  a  line; 

Went  up  to  my  own  sitting-room;    threw  myself  on 

the  day  bed;   closed  my  eyes — 
Then  cried 
A  lot. 

Anna  with  the  iced  coffee! 

She  mustn't  see  me  crying  after  all  this: 

"Put  it  down  outside." 

(With  a  very  steady  voice.) 

I  cannot  and  cannot  let  you  sail  for  South  America 

Without  having  this  out  with  you  first: 

Just  a  word  of  understanding  before  you  go. 

If  you'll  just  tell  me  that  all  this  nightmare 

Is  not  because  you  despise  me. 

I  don't  want  to  go  back  to  the  lovers  we  were. 

It  is  far  better  this  way  now. 

But  just  to  the  friends  we  were — 

Surely  we  can  still  be  that! 

Half  past  twelve! 

I  will  go  to  the  hotel  where  you  always  eat  luncheon. 

It's  a  dreadful  thing  to  do;  but  I  must. 

And  if  I  don't  find  you  there 

I'll  follow  you  all  day. 

I  bathe  my  face, 

Powder  it — 

Put  on  a  soft,  big,  black  tulle  hat. 

I  am  very  tired. 
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Hale 

You  were  lunching  with  a  friend; 

You  came  over  to  my  table, 

And  spoke  to  me — 

Of  casual  things. 

You  made  no  apologies  for  the  past 

And  no  promises  for  the  future. 

You  were  raw,  self-possessed, 

And  utterly  unapproachable. 

Humiliation  ground  into  my  vitals 

And  sent  the  blood  to  my  head. 

Grimly  I  hated  you. 

I  wished  you  a  safe  and  happy  journey. 

You  returned  to  your  friend; 

I  paid  my  luncheon  check 

And  slunk  away  from  the  hotel. 

How  I  hate  you! 

I  will  have  my  husband  horsewhip  you! 

Ah  no !   I  have  lost  the  right  to  my  husband's  protection. 
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Diantha  Mourns. 

How  far  more  dead  than  the  dead  are  they 
Who  leave,  hating  us  whom  once  they  loved, 
And  flee  to  some  far  pinnacle  of  high  disdain. 

The  truly  dead  we  mourn,  leave  only  lovingly— 
Leave  only  because  leave  they  must; 
And  live  for  us  in  a  memory  of  Love. 

The  living  dead  are  those  who  leave  in  hate, 
And  on  all  hope  of  future  close  the  gate, 
Leaving  because  they  will. 
They  take  with  them  our  faith  in  beauty, 
They  leave  our  hearts  empty  of  worth, 
Afraid  of  all  things  in  this  nauseous  life. 

God  in  your  high  heaven  pity  not 
The  bereaved  ones  of  those  you  took, 
But  tears  of  blood  send  down  on  those 
Left  by  the  ones  who  willed  to  leave  in  hate, 
Leaving,  not  memory  of  love,  faith  for  future, 
Nor  any  hope  of  peace, 

But  blind  souls  wandering,  helpless,  by  themselves 
despised. 
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Habit  of  Love. 

How  strong  the  habit  of  love  is! 

Desperately  it  clings,  against  all  cure. 

Your  name  comes  from  my  lips, 

"Martin!" 

And  I  hiss  my  breath  out  between  my  teeth 

After  it. 

But  it  comes  ever  and  always 

Again. 

My  thoughts  have  been  on  you 

So  long 

I  have  forgotten  how  to  think  other  thoughts. 

Like  any  deadly  drug  it  is, 

This  habit  of  love. 

Fighting,  fighting. 
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Dalliance. 


WE  strayed  along  the  primrose  path, 
I  never  dreaming  I  should  find 

Such  monsters  in  such  sweet  abode. 

A  python  writhed  across  our  road — 
A  kiss,  and  I  was  blind. 

(No  pity  from  God's  wrath.) 

A  stranger  in  our  path  uprose: 

"Go  back  at  once  to  whence  you  come! 
Go  back!   this  road  is  not  for  you, 
Your  tears  these  flowers  shall  bedew — " 

A  kiss,  and  I  was  dumb. 
(God's  wrath  no  pity  knows.) 

Apes  gibbered  from  the  wilderness, 
A  jaguar  howled  at  a  tiger's  roar; 

From  far  along  the  scented  lane 

Rang  out  a  cry  of  human  pain — 
A  kiss,  I  heard  no  more. 

(God's  wrath  is  pitiless.) 

And  so  I  reached  the  primrose  goal 

Where  lovers  part — 
Dead  flowers,  withered  trees  console 

The  broken  heart. 
I  saw  the  python's  shape, 
Heard  tiger  and  jaguar  and  ape; 
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And  to  the  stranger  I  could  cry: 

"Is  love  like  ours,  then,  but  a  lie? 

Is  love  for  me  forever  dead?" 

"Yours  was  not  love,"  the  stranger  said; 

"You  chose  to  follow  the  primrose  path, 

Expect  no  pity  from  God's  wrath." 
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Work. 

THE  urge  to  create  is  so  great  in  me 

That  I  cannot  rest  away  from  it. 

If  needs  be,  some  social  or  household  obligation  I 

perform. 

Indifferently  and  impatiently  it  is  done; 
Then  back  to  my  work,  my  heart  glowing  again. 
My  fingers  love  the  clay,  and  fashion  it 
Into  figurines: — 
Mostly  of  grief  they  are, 

But  some  take  grotesque  forms  of  soul's  despair. 
"Diabolically    clever,"    is    the    praise   of   one    great 

master. 

And  a  measure  of  success  is  already  mine 
With  a  little  group,  ingeniously  horrible. 
More  spirituelle  forms  of  beauty 
I  long  to  conceive; 
Yet  fervor  for  them  aoes  not  come; 
Only  bodies  in  agony,  twisted  muscles  of  pain. 
The  work  still  satisfies  in  me 
All  longings  for  excitement 
And  cravings  for  oblivion  to  other  thoughts. 
In  wildest  transport  I  work 
Day  after  day  and  day  after  day. 
How  great  and  satisfying  a  thing  it  is 
To  be  able  to  convey, 
Even  in  my  small,  faulty  way, 
Suffering — 

And  through  inanimate  putty! 
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Only  a  dabbler  before, 

Now  suddenly 

I  am  awake, 

Deep  plunged  in  the  desire  to  accomplish. 
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VI 

The  White  Roam. 

FORCING  weighted  lids 
To  drag  themselves  back 
From  my  burning  eyeballs, 
I  see 

The  white  room. 
•        A  woman  in  crackling  linen 
Holds  my  wrist. 

I  have  no  strength  to  take  it  from  her, 
And  I  do  not  like  it  there. 
My  swollen  tongue 

Explores  the  edges  of  my  blistered  lips. 
"Water,"  I  whimper. 

I  begin  to  throw  my  head  from  side  to  side. 
Pain!    Pain! 

That  gigantic  black  cloud, 
Which  is  not  so  much  cloud 
As  weight, 
Smothers  me. 
I  shriek  with  fear. 

This  strange  white  room  again; 

Hobgoblins  dance  above  my  head 

And  claw  at  my  hair. 

Weird  and  terrible  shapes  form 

From  the  black  cloud. 

My  hand  on  the  counterpane 

Gropes,  wildly  feeble, 
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For  the  guardian  clasp 

Of  my  husband's  hand. 

My  limbs  seem  caked  in  ice. 

A  man  in  a  white  coat  bends  over  me. 

Scorching  flames  suddenly  tear  at  my  shoulders. 

Unearthly  groans  issue  from  my  lips. 

Through  a  mist  I  begin  to  see 

The  face  of  my  husband,  drawn  with  agony. 

He  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

His  gentle  eyes  reflect  my  sufferings. 

I  try  to  call  to  him,  and  cannot — 

Only  to  reach  his  hand  with  mine! 

He  seems  to  understand — 

He  comes  and  takes  my  hand. 

A  feeling  of  strength  and  safety 

Flows  through  his  hand  to  mine! 

I  know  that  he  will  fight  hard  for  me 

With  death, 

Whose  wings  I  can  hear  very  plainly 

Flapping  above  me. 

"I  am  afraid  to  go  alone. 

Don't  let  me  die," 

I  cry  to  him. 

Pain!     Pain! 

I  toss  my  head  from  side  to  side — 

"Water!" 

The  black  cloud  weight 

Is  coming  down  again. 

Oh  no!   no!!   no!!! 
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Punishment. 

I  AM  in  my  home  again. 

The  world  seems  the  same 

As  before  I  lay  in  anguish 

Away  from  it; 

A  little  fresher,  perhaps, 

And  sweeter. 

The  fever  has  taken  my  hair. 

It  is  as  well. 

Because  he  loved  my  hair, 

I  am  glad  to  be  without  it. 

And  when  I  go  out  among  people  in  the  world 

I  shall  wear  a  wig. 

Appropriate  to  the  rest  of  me  it  will  be — 

Only  seeming-good. 

And  now  my  punishment  is  this: 

That  I  must  bury  my  secret  in  myself, 

Because,  though  it  would  ease  my  soul 

And  give  me  peace 

To  tell  my  husband, 

Yet  I  must  not  destroy 

His  happiness. 

And  always  this  vile  secret  stands, 

A  threatening  cloud 

Against  my  home. 

And  when  at  last  death  comes 

I  cannot  in  honesty 

Take  my  husband's  hand 

To  say,  "Good-by." 
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The  Teacher. 


I  DESERVED  this  from  God, 
But  not  from  you,  Martin, 
Not  from  you. 
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The  End. 


I  DON'T  love  you  any  more, 

My  MacDonald; 

But  I  shall  always  think  I  love  you. 

Nothing  can  cure  me  of  that, 

Unless  it  should  be — 

Living  with  you. 
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CEREMONIALS 


THE  WHITE  DOVES  OF  SHINTO 

I  AM  remembering  a  little  hill 
Whither  I  went  to  watch 
A  Shinto  funeral. 

It  is  the  plum-blossom  time, 
Most  beautiful  in  all  Japan. 

First,  the  cries  of  the  Saki-oi,  those  who  clear  the  way. 

How  hot  the  day ! 

Torch-bearers — 

Friends  and  relatives  of  the  dead, 

Who  keep  seemly  and  in  order 

This  long,  pretentious  ceremony. 

Two  porters  robed  in  white  between  them  bear 

A  large  Sakati  tree,  within  whose  reach 

The  Evil  Spirits  dare  not  come. 

A  faint  smell  of  incense  blows  up  to  my  nostrils, 

Long,  seemingly  endless  cortege. 

I  hear  a  thump,  thump,  thump-thump;    the  drums! 

Sobbing  threnody  from  the  brasses, 

The  keening  of  the  trumpets, 

And  I  see  in  the  distance 

The  band  from  the  Austrian  ship  in  the  harbor. 

Strange  partners,  these: 

Shinto  and  Chopin 

Addressing  the  soul 

Of  this  dead  man! 
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And  now — 

Bearers  of  the  sacred  flags 

Approach  in  pairs. 

Red  on  the  right,  white  on  the  left, 

White  on  the  right,  red  on  the  left, 

They  flutter. 

The  priests'  assistants  come;    and  then 

A  bamboo  cage,  carried  by  four  porters; 

Inside  are  four  snowy  doves. 

Again  the  flags, 

White  on  the  right,  red  on  the  left, 

Red  on  the  right,  white  on  the  left. 

Blazing  sun  in  the  sky. 

The  smell  of  camphor,  vermilion, 

Tea  and  rags, 

And  plum  blossoms. 

A  wrinkled  crone  climbs  to  my  side, 

Nursing  the  grandchild  at  her  withered  breast; 

Her  sagging  mouth  discloses 

The  iris-powder-blackened  teeth. 

The  untonsured  priests,  with  curved  gauze  caps; 

White,  white  their  robes; 

Slowly,  slowly  they  walk. 

Mourners  carrying  flowers,  flowers,  flowers. 

The  bier. 
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Thump,  thump,  thump-thump;   the  drums! 

The  emblazoned  canopy  holds  all  the  sun's  light 

From  the  dead  man's  coffin. 

Two  Eurasian  children  walk  beside; 

Each  carries  a  Sakati  branch; 

Little  kimonos  of  purple  and  brazen  scarlet; 

The  soft,  waving  hair,  dusky  with  a  hint  of  red, 

Just  like  the  teakwood,  and  cut  the  European  way. 

A  small  woman  follows, 

Her  flowing  kimonos  like  the  drifts  of  snow 

On  Fujiyama's  peaks. 

Upon  her  black  hair  is  placed 

The    half -moon -shaped    widow's -cap    of    raw    silk 

floss. 
Her  head  is  bowed,  yet  she  walks  proudly  in  her  straw 

sandals. 
She  is  Misao, 

A  daughter  of  the  Samurai. 
(That  trumpet  tears  my  heart!) 

On,  on  they  come, 

Men  carrying  bows,  arrows,  swords; 

Women  with  halberds. 

My  own  countrymen  come! 

The  Consul  bears  in  his  arms 

A  silken  flag  of  stars  and  stripes 

To  place  upon  the  dead  man  at  the  last, 
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For 

When  the  bamboo  cage  is  opened  at  the  grave 

And  the  snowy  doves  released 

The  spirit  given  into  their  charge 

Will  be 

The  spirit  of  Ezra  Smith,  American. 

Red  on  the  right,  white  on  the  left, 
White  on  the  right,  red  on  the  left. 
Thump,  thump,  thump-thump;   the  drums! 
Friend  of  the  Emperor, 
Beloved  of  all  Japan, 
Ezra  Smith,  American. 
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THE  SPOTTED  PONY 

UPON  the  steps  of  her  hut 

On  the  reservation 

Sits  Makudutawin, 

The  "Red  Earth  Woman." 

Her  face,  like  henna-colored  leather,  in  a  hundred 
wrinkles, 

Tells  nothing  as  she  smokes  her  blackened  pipe. 

The  white  blanket  of  mourning  is  about  her  old 
shoulders, 

For  Chief  Black  Thunder,  her  husband, 

Lies  dead  within, 

Awaiting  "Christian  burial." 

War-bonnets,  shirts,  and  all  his  earthly  trappings 

Are  folded  beside  him  in  his  coffin. 

The  wife  stares  into  the  eerie  shadows  of  the  desert- 
land. 

No  white  man  knows  her  thoughts. 


In  the  camp  below,  the  mourners  silently  move  back 

and  forth, 

Their  snowy  blankets  symbolize 
The  white  trail  of  the  stars 
Whereon  Black  Thunder  makes  his  pilgrimage. 
As  the  smoke  from  her  pipe  curls  upward 
Makudutawin  sees 
Black  Thunder  on  his  road 
To  the  celestial  hunting-grounds. 
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Slowly  and  weakly  he  travels, 

Stopping  often  to  rest. 

The  journey  is  long, 

Very,  very  long, 

And  he  is  bent  with  weariness. 

Full  seven  feet  there  were 

Between  the  feathers  of  his  bonnet 

And  his  embroidered  moccasins; 

But  now,  so  heavily  he  stoops, 

He  seems  not  half  his  height. 

A  groan  of  agony  comes  from  her  widowed  lips: 

Black  Thunder!— 

That  her  chief  should  thus  proceed 

On  his  last  march! 

She  lays  her  pipe  upon  the  step, 

Glances  up  and  down  the  way 

To  see  if  any  white  man  watches. 

The  fires  of  her  lost  youth  blaze  up  again, 

Soft  muscles  turn  to  steel, 

She  feels  for  the  hunting-knife  at  her  side, 

Then,  like  a  ghost,  flits  to  the  nearby  corral, 

Where,  restless  in  the  new  moon's  rays, 

The  favorite  horse  of  her  husband  paws  the  earth. 

Black  Thunder  called  him  "Sunka  Wakan"— "Mys-, 

terious  Dog." 
The  spotted  pony 
Whickers  in  her  ear. 
She  clasps  her  arms  about  his  neck. 
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Her  heart  falters,  but  again 

In  the  new  moon's  light  she  sees 

Black  Thunder  measuring  only  half  his  height! 

The  lightning  blade  glitters  and  plunges 

And  cuts  that  glossy  throat. 

Sunka  Wakan  falls. 

Now  young  joy  sparkles  in  the  eye 

Of  Makudutawin, 

For  she  sees 

The  silver  hoofs  of  the  favorite  pony  flash 

On  the  starry  trail. 

Black  Thunder  hears  him  coming, 

Lifts  his  head  where  he  is  fallen, 

Casts  up  his  hand  and  hails  him, 

Seizes  his  mane  and  lifts  himself 

And  climbs  upon  his  back. 

How  seemly  now  his  stately  travel! 

Smoking  her  blackened  pipe, 

Makudutawin  smiles 

Among  her  hundred  wrinkles. 

No  white  man  knows  her  thoughts! 
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AN  OLD  SPANISH  MISSION 

PALEST  blue — color  of  the  Holy  Mother's  robe — 

Blooms  the  rosemary  in  the  garden 

Of  the  old  Spanish  Mission. 

Its  fresh  and  delicate  blossoms  nestle  against  the  door 

Of  an  ancient,  stately  mausoleum, 

Deep-carved  in  whose  granite  are  these  words: 

"Mis  deseos  son  descanzar  con  aquellos  a  quien  yo  amo" 

Dear  Spanish  Lady,  "I  wish  to  rest  with  those  I  love," 

Was  that  your  thought? 

Was  that  your  wish? 

Or  did  some  other  say  it  for  you 

When  helpless  lips  of  yours  could  speak  no  more? 

Timidly  the  slender  rosemary  shivers  in  the  breeze! 
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BELOVED  OBJECTS 


My  Room. 

THIS  rosewood  writing-table; 

The  fire-screen  inlaid  with  kingfisher  blue; 

The  carved  four-poster  bed; 

That  quilt  of  silk  of  rainbow  patches 

My  grandmother  made  for  me; 

Chintzes  sprigged  with  lavender; 

Work-box  of  old  mahogany. 

From  behind  the  latticed  case, 
Glow  of  leather  from  the  books  in  the  firelight: 
Golden-brown,  gold,  gold-and-green,  scarlet  books. 
Each  color  throws  a  challenge  to  my  thoughts. 
D'Artagnan,  Tess,  Maruja,  Gerard  of  the  Cloister, 
These  and  many  other  phantoms  of  beauty 
Come  forth  to  greet  me  as  I  look. 

Low  rocking-chair; 

Dressing-gown  of  tufted  satin; 

Pewter  candlesticks; 

The  scarf  upon  my  dresser:  cross-stitched  faded  roses, 

Tied  with  ribbon  of  a  faded  blue, 

Embroidered  on  cream-colored  linen. 

Beloved  by  me, 

Through  memory  and  long  usage  very  dear — 

All  these  things  are  mine,  my  own! 

I  must  buy  blue-and-white  cups  for  the  kitchen! 
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The  Sewing-room. 

Now  all  the  summer  sun  there  is 

Shines  into  this  room. 

Vines  lovingly  embrace  its  window  casement, 

A  frame  of  dappled  green 

Inclosing  a  picture  of  meadows  and  of  sky. 

Buzz  of  bees 

And  whirr  of  sewing-machine — 

This  machine  whereon  were  fashioned 

All  the  frocks  of  my  little  children. 

The  same  old  sewing-woman 

Whose  clever  hands  worked  on  them 

Faithfully  to-day  contrives 

The  refurbishing  of  my  daughter's  ball-gown. 

She  sits  and  sews  ail-lovingly,  this  woman. 
The  girl-scented  silk  is  laid  across  her  knees. 
The  sun  glistens  on  her  silvered  hair 
And  on  the  pins  in  her  pursed-up  lips. 
She  rises  and,  going  to  the  window,  calls 
To  my  daughter  on  the  tennis-court  below, 
"Come  up,  my  lamb,  I  want  you." 
And  presently  into  the  room  she  runs, 
My  daughter,  glowingly  alive, 
With  golden,  sun-kissed  skin  and  hair, 
Her  eyes  sparkling  with  the  beauty  of  life. 
Hastily  she  emerges  from  her  outer  clothes 
And  stands  forth  in  snowy  chemise, 
A  flower  of  young  womanhood. 
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They  try  on  the  gown; 
Burst  into  hot  argument  upon  it; 
Appeal  for  my  advice,  which  I  do  not  give- 
Since  I  have  learned  their  bickerings 
Always  end  in  kisses — 
And  my  daughter's  way. 

The  boy  my  girl  will  dance  with  oftenest 

To-morrow  night 

Is  dear  to  us; 

Of  clean  mind,  clear  eye, 

A  youth  of  America's  best. 

We  shall  love  him  as  our  own 

When  they  marry. 

My  daughter  and  the  sewing-woman 

Will  be  quarreling  soon 

Over  wedding-clothes. 

Buzz  of  bees, 

Whirr  of  sewing-machine, 

I  sigh,  then  laugh 

And  leave  this  little  room 

Contentedly. 
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Little  French  Clock. 

ARRIVING  in  strange  places, 

Ofttimes  forlorn  and  weary, 

Longing  for  comforts  of  my  own  surroundings, 

I  draw  forth  from  its  traveling-case  of  plush   and 

leather 

My  little  French  clock; 
And  straightway  the  strange  place 
Is  home  for  me. 

All  the  years  of  my  married  life 

Have  been  ticked  out  on  this  clock, 

Hours  of  comfort,  hours  of  ease, 

Hours  of  anguish,  hours  of  heartache, 

Minutes  of  torture. 

I  watch  the  hands  of  this  timepiece, 

Just,  inexorable  clock. 

Not  so  many  years  left  for  us  now,  my  friend, 

Eh,  little  French  clock? 
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A  Dog's  Life. 

MY  little  Pekingese  gives  a  short,  imperious  bark 

From  outside  the  long  windows. 

I  drop  my  work  at  once  and  go  to  her. 

Opening  the  screen,  I  let  her  in. 

She  looks  up  at  me, 

Darting  her  tiny  pink  tongue  forth 

And  swallowing  her  thanks. 

Plumed  tail  also  waving  acknowledgment, 

She  rushes  off 

To  a  violet  velvet  cushion  on  the  divan. 

Daintily  she  stretches  herself  upon  it, 

Her  manners  those  of  an  imperial  Chinese  lady 

In  the  seclusion  of  her  own  apartments; 

The  color  of  the  sable  fur 

Laid  on  the  field  of  deep  purple  is  exquisite, 

And  she  knows  how  royal  well  she  looks! 

So  falls  contentedly  to  sleep. 

An  hour  or  so  goes  by  in  my  work 
When  suddenly 

I  feel  a  strange,  loud  silence  in  the  room; 
And  there,  tensely  standing  beside  her  empty  saucer, 
Miss  Wen-Ti  looks  at  me. 
Her  Imari  dish  holds  no  water. 
Quickly  I  rise  and  fill  it. 
Having  drunk,  she  comes  back  to  my  side. 
I  do  not  hear  her, 

So  well  tufted  are  the  little  paws  for  gentle  footfall — 
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Eyes  asking  for  consent  to  come  upon  my  lap. 
I  beckon  her  and  straightway  she  jumps. 

A  tinier  but  more  imperious  bark  from  the  windows, 
And  I  look  up  to  see  the  miniature  replica  of  Miss 

Wen-Ti. 

It  is  her  daughter. 

The  little  mother  jumps  from  my  knees 
And  runs  to  the  window, 
Her  body  vibrating,  all  eagerness  to  be  off. 
I  open  the  door. 
She  greets  the  tiny  one; 
And  away  they  scramble  down  the  terrace, 
Around  and  around  the  pool, 
Ears  flapping,  plumes  of  fur  waving, 
With  lightning  speed 

Punctuated  by  graceful  little  leaps  in  air; 
Then  stop  for  fiercer  play 
Of  biting  throat-ruffs  and  ears. 

Back  to  me  again. 

She  thanks  me  for  her  play. 

Indeed,  she  thanks  me  because  grass  is  soft  and  warm; 

Because  the  little  gnats  that  fly  about  the  edge  of  the 

pool 

Make  sport  for  her; 
Because  the  goldfish  in  the  water 
And  the  kingfisher  in  the  tree 
Amuse  her; 

Because  her  children  are  well  cared  for; 
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And  because  her  world  is  soft  and  warm, 
She  thanks  me. 
I  am  her  deity. 

And  my  reward? 

She  will  sit  always  by  my  side. 

And  if  I  grieve 

She   knows;    sometimes   before   my   own   realization 

comes 

Her  pleading  eyes  look  up  at  me 
And  beg  me  not  to  grieve. 
I  can  almost  feel 

A  silent  handclasp,  the  same  as  would  be  given 
By  an  understanding  friend. 
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There  Is  a  Room. 

THERE  is  a  room,  and  it  is  rather  small; 

No  pictures  are  in  it,  nor  any  books; 

Its  walls  are  painted  gray. 

There  is  a  strip  of  carpet 

Worn  and  well  worn  by  my  restless  tread; 

A  couch  and  two  old  creaky  chairs, 

And  an  oriel  window  high  set  in  its  wall. 

Seldom  do  I  go  to  this  room; 

Only  for  sanctuary  when  I  must  think  my  thoughts; 

When  tangled  skeins  of  life  must  be  unsnarled; 

When  skies  seem  all  too  blue  and  far, 

And  clouds  too  big. 

But  here  it  is  my  thoughts  and  I, 

Shut  up  together  in  these  narrow  walls, 

Play  fiercely  at  a  game  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock. 

Up  and  down  the  carpet's  length  I  walk  and  walk 

Till  tired  muscles  cry  at  last  for  rest; 

And  on  the  hard,  unyielding  couch 

Full  length  I  lie,  and  then  somehow 

My  thoughts  come  clear  and  straight  again, 

Direct  vision  and  the  strength  to  carry  through. 

Peace  settles  whitely  on  my  tormented  soul. 

I  rise  and  go  down  the  squeaking  attic  stairs, 

Back  to  the  working  world  below. 

There  is  a  room  and  it  is  rather  small, 
I  smile — 
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My  Boy's  Room. 

OX-BLOOD  red  the  hangings,  and  deep-pile  carpet; 

Walnut  furniture,  the  high-boy  of  his  grandfather; 

Strong  the  smell  of  brier  pipe  and  tweeds. 

Under  the  mantel  swings  the  model 

Of  an  old  French  frigate. 

Neckties,  and  more  neckties; 

An  old  accordion,  traded  from  some  boy 

At  school  in  earlier  years. 

Fishing-tackle  and  a  handbook  of  Latin! 

(The  Morris-chair  is  too  small  now.) 

Treasure  Island,  The  Dozen  from  Lakerim,  Huckleberry 

Finn, 

Eric  Bright-Eyes,  a  Christmas  set  of  Dickens 
With  the  leaves  uncut! 
Girls,  and  more  girls; 

The  face  of  one  is  beautiful  and  sweetly  innocent; 
But  too  much  jewelry  is  on  her,  and  the  hair  not  done 
As  a  lady's  should  be — a  theater-girl,  perhaps? 
Ah  well,  a  boy  must  know  all  kinds — 
To  recognize  the  right  at  last — perhaps!    Well,  no 

matter ! 
I  will  ask  his  father. 

And  that  miserable  dog  has  torn  his  new  morocco 

slippers ! ! 

Chewed  them  into  bits. 
A  long  white  glove??    Oh  dear! 
Ah  yes!    I  must  ask  his  father. 
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The  Living-room. 

THE  amber-shaded  lamps 

Glow  lovingly  on  chairs  and  deep  couches 

Of  amethyst  velours; 

Logs  of  applewood  snap  and  crackle,  dispelling  from 

the  air 

October's  chill. 

Prone  pelts  of  leopard  and  of  mountain-lion 
Make  stepping-stones  of  light 
Between  Bokhara  rugs. 
My  old  hound  sleeps,  his  muzzle  on  my  foot. 

Our  daughter  softly  plays  and  sings 
Rakish  gipsy  songs  of  the  open  road. 
Her  thoughts  are  on  the  boy  she  is  to  marry; 
I  know  by  the  note  in  her  sweet  young  voice. 
Harry  plays  cribbage  with  his  father. 
I  am  sewing  on  a  bit  of  finery. 
But  stopping  to  rest  my  eyes,  I  feast  them  on 
A  thing  I  love — a  black  metal  Shakduro  vase: 
A  branch  of  plum  blossom,  how  clearly  wrought 
In  copper,  silver,  and  gold! 
The  ten-yard-tailed  cock  is  perched  on  high; 
His  sweeping  tail  of  golden  feathers 
Droops  down  the  long  length  of  the  vase, 
Each  separate  feather  perfectly  worked  out 
By  the  tireless  hand  of  a  master. 
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Outside,  the  bullfrogs  croak. 

The  pitiful  arpeggio  of  the  mourning  dove 

Trills  from  the  tulip-tree  out  on  the  night. 

Inside  all  is  well. 

All  is  well  inside. 
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The  Library. 

MY  husband  calls  me  and  I  go. 

A  yellow  message  flutters  in  his  hand. 

His  face  is  grim  and  gray,  and  a  sob 

Catches  in  his  throat  when  he  says,  "Richard." 

(Next  week  he  would  have  been 

Our  son.) 

His  car,  a  crossing  and  a  train — 

And  I  must  tell  her, 

My  fragrant,  sun- warmed  girl! 

We  cling  together,  her  father  and  I. 

Next  week  he  would  have  been 
Our  son. 
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A  Symbol  Made  of  Gold. 

ONCE  my  hand  was  white,  and  slim 

As  the  pond-lily  petals,  and  pink-palmed. 

Now  age  has  withered  and  deformed  its  beauty; 

Blue  veins  puff  out  upon  it. 

And  the  skin,  stretched  taut,  seems  all  too  meager 

For  the  flesh. 

My  golden  circlet  slips  ever  back  and  forth 

Upon  its  loving  finger. 

Nagging! 

Nagging! 

And  nauseous  bickerings 

As  the  raucous  caw  of  blackbirds. 

Carping,  condemnation, 

Wild  words  like  flocks  of  geese 

Who  flee  from  some  enemy  across  the  sun. 

Passionate  silkiness, 

Luxurious  kisses  and  a  crooning 

As  of  pigeons  cooing  on  the  roof  at  dusk. 

Honeydew! 

The  sweet  cloying  scent  of  jasmine; 

All  the  wood  smells  of  night — 

The  stars  are  close  upon  us! 

The  first  kiss 

After  the  first  child, 

The  pain  of  whose  coming  has  passed. 
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The  strong  arms  that  pinioned  mine 

And  stilled  the  turbulent,  remonstrant  beating 

of  my  heart 
Against  your  own 
When  death  took  one  I  worshiped! 


Now  the  old  years  of  quiet  understanding, 

Soft  years  of  one-thoughted  impulse; 

Hand  clasping  hand; 

The  unwavering  march 

Toward  the  Rim  of  the  Universe. 

My  golden  circlet  slips  ever  back  and  forth  upon, 

But  never  from,  the  loving  finger. 

Pure  gold!    through  the  wear  of  life 

Fined  thin. 

Pure  gold! 

Pure  gold! 
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Our  Dining-room. 

CONTROVERSIALLY  inclined,  my  husband  talks; 

The  problems  of  our  world  to-day 

Engage  his  tongue  and  his  arguments  flow  forth. 

By  habit  of  good  listening 

My  face  is  set  with  interest; 

But  my  mind  fares  forth 

On  sad,  personal  errands. 

Our  smaller  table  hurts  my  heart. 
Only  two  of  us  eat  here  now. 
Our  son  is  living  in  a  distant  land, 
And  we  do  not  speak  of  him; 
Our  daughter,  married  to  a  foreigner, 
Is  chatelaine  of  a  great  house. 
She  seldom  writes  to  us. 

I  am  tired; 

My  race  seems  run, 

My  mission  on  this  earth  accomplished; 

I  stay  on  only  as  a  guest,  it  seems  to  me — 

A  visitor  on  borrowed  time. 

My  husband's  voice  goes  on. 
Our  old  butler  softly  pads  about  my  chair; 
He  takes  my  flowered  Minton  plate  away. 
A  faint  breeze  blows  the  tallow  of  the  candles  over 
From  the  sockets  of  the  silver  candelabra. 
I  blow  them  out,  the  ones  that  drip. 
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The  silver  from  sideboard  and  serving-table 
Glows  and  winks  at  me. 

I  look  up  at  the  mantelpiece; 

The  colored  branches  of  the  side-ornaments 

With  their  cunningly  concealed  lights; 

The    Chinese    clock    with    its    quaint    old    porcelain 

flowers, 
And  the  quiet,  ageless  face  of  the  idol  upon  whose 

shoulders 

Time  itself  has  tick-tocked  on  for  countless  years. 
They  comfort  me,  my  beloved  objects! 

Our  butler  softly  pads  around  the  room; 
My  husband  talks — 

My  hands  caress  the  wine-colored  satinwood 
Of  my  old  chair. 

I  must  buy  blue-and- white  cups  for  the  kitchen! 


THE   END 
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